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BOOK REVIEWS 



The "Aeneid" of Virgil. Translated into English Verse by Theodore C. 

Williams. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1908. Pp. 456. $1.50. 

I call this translation an honest and faithful version. I distinguish. By 
"honest" I mean that there are no disguises, no apparent shirkings or evasions 
of difficulties, or glossing over of obscurities in the original by ambiguous 
phraseology. In this respect the translation may be contrasted with such a 
notable work as Jowett's Plato. If one finds a passage perplexing or obscure 
in the original Greek, he will discover that it is seldom disentangled or cleared 
up in the English version. By "faithful" I mean that it is rare to find 
any idea in the original which this translation does not reproduce or sug- 
gest in some form ; and seldom is anything imported for filling out a line 
without being justified by the implications of the text, as, for example, 
"frowning" (Book II, 500) and "old" in the following line. "Frowning" and 
"old" are not in Virgil, yet they enter naturally into the mental picture which 
Virgil's description calls up. The two sons of Atreus are foremost and fiercest 
of Priam's foes, and as they have now reached the threshold of the palace in 
the attack, we cannot help picturing them as scowling with rage and hate. 
Of "old," the worst one could say is that it is superfluous, for a woman sur- 
rounded by a "hundred daughters-in-law" must needs be advanced in years. 

But this translation is not in the common acceptation of the term "literal," 
that is, a word-for-word rendering, nor have sacrifices been made for the sake 
of indicating the construction of the original. Accordingly, as the preface truly 
says, it could not be used as a "pony." A boy could hardly palm off upon his 
teacher a line of it as his own. The diction alone would betray him. 

Still, to be honest and faithful is not enough. A translation, to be a good 
one, must be readable, and a metrical translation of the Aeneid must be poetic. 
These tests I ' am sure Mr. Williams' work will bear. To speak of a metrical 
version both readable and poetic is to suggest at once Dryden's famous work. 
It is interesting to compare the two versions. In my opinion Dryden's does not 
so well bear continuous reading, whether one reads silently or aloud. I have 
tried to find the secret of this, and believe it is due in part to the fact that 
rhymed couplets necessitate the expanding of brief poetic epithets or phrases 
into clauses ; they necessitate sins of omission, perversion, and redundancy, and 
in general make against vigor and elevation. All these faults are illustrated in 
Dryden's translation, in one passage of simple description in' Book VII, 25-36, 
which may be contrasted with the brevity and simplicity both of the original and 
of Mr. Williams' version. 

Jamque rubescebat radiis mare, et aethere ab alto 
Aurora in roseis fulgebat lutea bigis : 
Cum venti posuere, omnisque repente resedit 
Flatus, et in lento luctantur marmore tonsae. 
Atque hie ^Eneas ingentem ex aequore lucum 
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Prospicit : hunc inter fluvio Tiberinus amoeno, 
Vorticibus rapidis et multa flavus arena, 
In mare prorumpit. Variae circumque supraque 
Assuetae ripis volucres et fluminis alveo, 
Mthera. tnulcebant cantu, lucoque volabant. 
Flectere iter sociis, terraeque advertere proras 
Imperat : et laetus fluvio succedit opaco. 



Williams : 



Dryden : 



"Now morning flushed the wave, and saffron-garbed 
Aurora from her rose-red chariot beamed 
In highest heaven; the sea-winds ceased to stir; 
A sudden calm possessed the air, and tides 
Of marble smoothness met the laboring oar. 
Then gazing from the deep, .SLneas saw 
A stretch of groves, whence Tiber's smiling stream, 
Its tumbling current rich with yellow sands, 
Burst seaward forth : around it and above 
Shore-haunting birds of varied voice and plume 
Flattered the sky with song, and circling far 
O'er river-bed and grove took joyful wing. 
Thither to landward now his ships he steered 
And sailed, high-hearted, up the shadowy stream." 



"Now, when the rosy morn began to rise, 
And waved her saffron streamer through the skies; 
When Thetis blushed in purple, not her own, 
And from her face the breathing winds were blown, 
A sudden silence sate upon the sea, 
And sweeping oars, with struggling, urge their way. 

The Trojan, from the main, beheld a wood, 
Which thick with shades, and a brown horror, stood: 
Betwixt the trees the Tiber took his course, 
With whirlpools dimpled; and with downward force 
That drove the sand along, he took his way, 
And rolled his yellow billows to the sea. 
About him, and above, and round the wood, 
The birds that haunt the borders of his flood, 
That bathed within, or basked upon his side, 
To tuneful songs their narrow throats applied. 
The captain gives command ; the joyful train 
Glide through the gloomy shade, and leave the main." 
Dryden omits all reference to the chariot (bigis, 1. 26), he sacrifices the 
metaphor of the marble sea (marmore, 1. 28) and gives no hint of the varied 
plumages and songs of the birds, implied in Virgil's epithet {variae, 1. 32). All 
these are significant touches in the picture that Virgil paints, and to omit 
them is to defraud the reader. Slighter redundancies or importations may 
be passed over, but one has the effect of a downright perversion of the 
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original. What Virgil saw in his mind's eye, and what he describes, is a 
charming landscape, a leafy grove with a smiling river flowing through it. 
There is no hint of Dryden's "brown horror," an invention antithetical to the 
atmosphere and spirit of the scene. The perversion is continued a few lines 
below. The Tiber in Virgil is "rich with yellow sands." In Dryden the stream 
drives the sand before it. Into this sand-driving torrent and "gloomy shade" 
Aeneas enters, blithe of heart, laetus. Did not Dryden see the incongruity? 
Finally, to illustrate the expanding of a poetic epithet into a clause, in Dryden's 
translation, I could not find a more striking example than 

"The birds that haunt the borders of his flood, 
That bathed within or basked upon his side," 
in contrast with Mr. Williams' "shore-haunting." In reading Dryden one 
thinks of what Bentley said of Pope's Iliad, "This is pretty, but it is not 
Homer." Of Mr. Williams' translation it will be said, "This is noble, and it 
is Virgil." 

A fairer comparison would be between this translation and the admirable one 
in blank verse by James Rhoades. Rhoades's version is the closest to the original 
of any metrical version known to me ; it is also skilful in reproducing the order 
and emphasis of the original ; and it is melodious and poetic. But it is inferior 
to Mr. Williams' in splendor of diction, in majesty of movement, and to my 
ear in a certain resounding quality, which makes this new translation especially 
delightful to read aloud. 

William C. Collar 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 



Elements of Biology, a practical textbook correlating botany, zoology, and 
human physiology. By George William Huntek, A.M. New York: 
American Book Co., 1907. Pp. 445. 

Apparently textbook writers have at last realized that one of the strongest 
arguments in favor of the teaching of biology in secondary schools is found 
in its application to the human body. We recently reviewed in these columns 
a book by Bailey and Coleman, First Course in Biology, which covers a field 
almost identical with the text now under consideration. Mr. Hunter's book 
aims "to correlate the allied subjects of botany, zoology, and human physiology 
in a general course of biology for the first year of the high school." The life- 
activities of both plants and animals are brought before young students by 
means of simple experiments in plant physiology, by laboratory and by field 
work. Material has been selected according to the syllabuses for elementary 
botany, zoology, and human physiology given by the New York State Education 
Department. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first half-year is devoted to 
botany. After an introductory chapter of experiments in chemistry and physics, 
the cell and protoplasm are discussed ; then the following subjects are considered : 
flowers, fruits, seeds and seedlings, roots and their work, buds and stems, leaves 
and their functions, ecology, flowerless plants. The second part, zoology, is 
to be studied during the second half-year. The animal types are taken up in 
the so-called logical order. The third part, on human physiology, begins in the 



